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Memorabilia. 


que number for July-August, 1936, of the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, is an uncommonly good one, 
there being much of uncommon interest to 
discuss and report. Under ‘ Notes and 
News’ the great gift to the Library of 3,500 
printed books and thirty manuscripts, made 
by Mrs. Hartland, of Hardwick Court, Chep- 
stow, in memory of her husband, Ernest 
Hartland, F.S.A., is among the most import- 
ant topics. The manuscripts include two 
very precious Bibles, the one of the late thir- 
teenth century, probably French, adorned 
with one hundred and sixty-six illuminated 
capitals, a large proporton of which contain 
figures; the other, an early fourteenth- 
century example, remarkable for the beauty 
of the handwriting. Among the later manu- 
scripts is a sketch-book of Wenceslaus Hol- 
lar’s containing drawings of c. 1626-1652, for 
the most part views of places in Germany and 
in the Netherlands but including c, 1643-45, 
views of London. The first article of the 
Bulletin is the account of the two new Biblical 
papyri by Mr. C. H. Roberts which we re- 
ceived some time ago and noticed at ante p. 
100. In this year falls the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of both Erasmus and 
Tindale, and the Editor, Dr. Henry Guppy, 
has supplied a sympathetic sketch of the life 
of each—with portraits, Tindale’s from the 
one at Hertford Colleze, Oxford. Mr. James 
Lowry Clifford provides a long paper, sure 
to receive the careful attention of Johnson- 
lans, on the mass of letters and family 
papers, belonging once to Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi ; 
which have recently been acquired by the 
John Rylands Library—three portfolios 
additional to those acquired in 1931. As is 

m here, study of the new material will 
modify in several particulars the ideas 
hitherto entertained about Mrs.  Piozzi. 
Thus we may now see that it was not nigzard- 
liness which made her contribution to John- 











son’s monument so small. The Boothby let- 
ters, again, furnish an amusing example of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s energy and resourcefulness, Dr. 
Fairley’s essay on Goethe’s Attitude to 
Science, is one of the best interpretations of 
Goethe we have come across; it elucidates his 
poetry and his genius in a singularly pene- 
trating way. We would also mention Dr, H. 
J. Fleure’s ‘ The Historic City in Western 
and Central Europe’ and Mr. E. F. Jacob’s 
‘Some Notes on Occam as a Political 
Thinker.’ 
‘ FLOWER Superstitions’ is the title of 
an article in this month’s Cornhill 
Magazine by Mr. G. Barnes. Many of 
the superstitions are well known, the remark- 
able thing about them being that the beliefs 
vary from one region to another, as from 
one period to another. Thus we doubt 
whether any one now thinks that to pick a 
Wild Strawberry flower would bring the 
lightning on to his house, or that gathering 
the blue Speedwell or Birdseye would provoke 
the birds to peck out his eyes. White Heather, 
always lucky to find, should not be presented 
to a person of the same sex ; and a man should 
not give Lily of the Valley to a maid—it is 
unlucky; this rule is surely now-a-days en- 
tirely forgotten everywhere. 

Mrs. Lee’s ‘ Recollections of Octavia Hill’ 
is an article of permanent value, abounding 
with anecdote yet leaving a distinct impres- 
sion. Octavia Hill’s memorial in London of 
the most abiding kind is undoubtedly in the 
open spaces which she secured; though the 
houses she built still stand. It remains, 
nevertheless, curious and not altogether 
creditable to London, that there still is no 
monument to her memory there. Perhaps 
when the work which she initiated has been 
brought, by awakened gq authority, to 
completion, thought will be taken to have 
this omission repaired. 

Mrs. Fisher’s ‘ Indian Memories ’ is a de- 
lightful paper from which anyone who col- 
lects anecdotes of absentmindedness may cull 
two delicious examples and then go on to 
recollections of Rudyard Kipling. 

THE Oxford University Press have just pub- 

lished a new edition, entirely revised, of 
the ‘ Shorter Oxford English Dictionary,’ first 
published in 1933. This work, in two volumes, 
is based upon the authority of the great Ox- 
ford Dictionary, which had not in 1933 the ad- 
vantage of its Supplement. Nearly a thousand 
new words have been added, modern usages 
and sense changes—about 1,650—have been in- 
corporated, and some hundreds of corrections 
and alterations have been made. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 





PEDIGREES OF WHITE, OF FARNHAM, SURREY ; ALDERSHOT, SOUTH 
WARNBOROUGH AND BASINGSTOKE, HANTS ; AND HUTTON, ESSEX, 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 164). 
O 


[See ante, p. 168, where for G, read O}. 
The eldest son of Grorce Wuite, and Cutharine Strode, his wife: 


I. Ricnwarp Waite, No. 1, = Mary. 
eldest son; of Hutton; b. c. | b. 1553;6 eldest dau, of Edmund Plowden, 1517- 


1560; aged 24 at his father’s | 


1585, of Plowden, Shropshire, the famous Eliza- 


death in 1584; Ing. 5 July, | bethan Lawyer, and Katherine, his wife, dau. of 


26 Eliz. ; ob. 19 Aug., 1614. 


| Wm, Sheldon, of Besley, Worcs. 


2 sons; 1 dau., for whom see p. 183. 





| 
I. Ricuarp = 1. Anne, d. 





WHITE, & co-h. of 
No. 2,elder | Andrew 
son. Gray, of 
the Inner 
Temple, 
Esq., Ben- 
cher, 1574; 
T rea surer, 
1585; of 
Albury, 
Herts. ; he d. 
1614, at Pul- 
ters, Herts. 
| | 
Mary, = Robert Ason& 
heiress Brett, heir [see 
to her Esq., Berry’s 
mother’s perhaps ‘ Geneal 
fortune. son of _ of 
Robert Hants.’] 
Brett, 

of Somerset, arm.; b. c. 


1565-6, matric. 15 Ap., 
1586, aged 20, at Hart 
Hall, Oxford; ‘Al. Oxon.’ 
Perhaps of kin was “John 
Brett, late of Clementes 
Inne, gent., s. & h. of 
Robert Brett, of London, 
adm. 16 May, 1575, to the 
Mid. Temple.” 


= 2. Catharine, 





or ‘‘Lady Katherin,” 
sister of Jerom Weston, 
of Hutton, Essex; 3rd 
dau. of Richard (Weston), 
E. of Portland, cr. 7 Feb., 


1633 (-4?); K.G.; Ld. 
Treasurer of England ; and 
Ambassador to Bohemia 


and to Brussels; ‘‘ Lady 
Katherin ’’ was 3rd. dau. 
of the 2nd marriage to 
Frances, d. & coh. of 
Nicholas Walgrave or 
Waldegrave, Esq., d. 19 
June, 1621, of Borley, in 
Essex. Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ 
i, 417; ii, 30; Burke’s 
* Peerage,’ where it is seen 
that this peerage became 
extinct in 1688. 


| 

II. THomas Wuite, 
sometime Principal of the 
English College at Lisbon, 
etc.; see ‘D.N.B.’ A 
noted philosopher and 
controversialist. | Accord. 
ing to Wood’s ‘ Ath 
Oxon.,’ ed. by P. Bliss, 
iii., 1247, d. 6 July, 1676, 
aged 94; i.e., b. c. 1581-2; 
confirming this is the re 
mark that White was 
senior to his frequent 
visitor, Thos. Hobbes, 
1588-1679; but the 
‘D.N.B.’ says Thos, White 
was b. 1593. The ‘Visn. of 
Hampsh,’ says: Il. ... 
White, 2 sonne, borne 
An° 1608. 





I. Grorce Wuits, 6 years old, in 


| 
1. Exrzasett, 


1634; b. 1628. In 167965 he sold Run- 


well, Essex, to Mr. Simon Rogers, a 


2. FRANCES, 


native of co. Leict. He had previously 


sold, c, 1648, the Manor of Hutton to 3. 


Thos, Cory, d. 1656. 


CATHARINE. 


— 








63 Records of the Chicheley Plowdens, 1590-1913, by Lt.-Col. W. F. C. C. Plowden, ed. 1914. 

64 Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ i., 195, ed. 1768. George White, b. 1628, sold Hutton to Thomas Cory, 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, and for eighteen years Chief Prothonotary of the Common Pleas, 
who was b. at Franson, Norfolk, d. 16 Dec., 1656, and was bur. in Hutton Church, where 
armorial tablet and inscriptions to himself and his wife Judith, who d. 1667, dau. of Sir Chris 
Clitherow Kt., Lord Mayor of London, 1636, by whom there was issue one dau., who m. John 
Heyward. Hutton Church plate includes a stand-paten, probably to be dated 1648, and bearing 


the arms of Cory. This, it is here suggested, serves to provide the approximate date, also, 
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The {only?] dau. of Ricnarp Wurte, No, 1,and Mary Plowden, his wife: 


1. Mary, 
‘* She dyed 
wthin 4 yeares 
after her | 
mariage.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


A 


Essex, 


= Philip Walgrave,% or Waldegrave, of Borley, 

| Esq., s. & h. of Nicholas Waldegrave, Esq., 
d. 19 June, 1621, of Borley, when Philip was up- 
wards of 28 years of age. 
called Wm. Waldegrave. 
‘ Vis" of Hampshire.’ See Morant’s ‘Essex,’ ii., 318. 


This Philip is elsewhere 


The second, third and fourth sons, and the daughter of Georcn Wurte, and Catharine 
Strode, his wife: 


II. Epwarp White, = Ann, dau. 
second son; of Nottley Hall, | of Jo. 
co, Eesex. | Wright.% 
Ill. Georce WHITE, | 
third son; d. unm., 1609. | 
IV. Ricuarp WuHiteE, | 
fourth son. | 


Catherin,6&? = Sir Geo. Knighton,® of 


m. betw. 1590, Bayford, in com. Hart- 
and 1607. ford, Kt., cr. 23 July, 
d.s.p.; bur. 25 1603, when described 


Nov., 1623, at 
Bayford.® 2nd 
wife, 


(? correctly) as of ‘‘ co. 
Notts.’’? Shaw’s ‘ Knights 
of England.’ d. 12, and 
bur. 13 Nov., 1613, at Bay- 
ford, aged 76, Will da. 11 
Oct., 1607; pr. 17 Nov., 


1613, at London; men- 
tions his wife, Dame 
Susan, 





when he became Lord of the Manor of Hutton, alienated by George White; see Royal Com- 


mission on Hist.: Monuments (England), Essex., $.E., Vol. 


iv., ed. 1923. Thos. Wright’s 


‘Essex,’ ii., 542. Christopher Clitheroe (Cleth ero), Lord Mayor of London, Kt., er., 15 Jan., 
1636/7; W. A. Shaw’s ‘ The Knights of England.’ 


6 Morant, ib., ii, 42. 


6 In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1846, under ‘ Wright of Kelvedon Hall, Essex,’ John 
Wright of Kelvedon, m. 1637, Frances, dau. of Philip Waldegrave, Esq., of Borley, Essex; d. 


31 May, 1656, leaving issue (as detailed). 
6 She is the sole dau. quoted 


in the ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1612, and in Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ i., 


19%, and is probably correctly so named after her mother; in the ‘ Visitations of Hampshire,’ 
there are said to be two daus., both named Susan (no Catharine); the first of them m. Sir 


George Knighton. 


%& Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ ii., 42, ed. 1821. 





ABSTRACTS OF WILLS. 
See Chart II, p. 147, ante. 


Rosert Wurte, [No. 1, or] Senr., of Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Will dated 16 Oct., and pr. 14 Nov., 1467, 

at Lambeth; P.C.C, 21 Godyn. 

Bequests to Winchester Cathedral, the 
Poor, Churches of Yatteley, Warnborough, 
and Farnborough, all in Hampshire. 

Son, John White, No. 1. ; his sons, Robert ; 
Richard; and John, No. 2.; and John, No. 
2’s son, John, No. 3. 

Dau. Margaret. 

Sir Richard Hale, Vicar of Farnborough. 

Friends. John Hardy; John Lomer; 
Robert Wyden; John Hunter; Thomas 
Babbe; Robt Honer; Robt Poynett; Anne 
Dyne; John Hoker. 

Servants. Agnes Rd. 


Sweve ; 








John Kynchant: John Grover; John Busse- 
bagge; Richd. Bayon. 

Residuary Legatees. John Yong,® Cit. 
and Aldm" of London; Richd. Newbrigge,7 
Vicar of Farnham; Wm. Boylett, Cloth- 
worker, London, and testator’s son, John 
White, No. 1. 

Witnesses: Percivall Dykes, Thomas Stone, 
and others, at Farnham. 


Rosert Wuite, Marchant, of St, Andrew, 
Farnham, Surrey, where bur, 


See Chart II, p. 112, ante. 


Will da. 8 May, 1517; pr. 27 Sept., 1518; 

P.C.C, Ayloffe. 

69 “Johan Yonge,” Ld. Mayor of London, 
1466. 
70 “Richard Newbrige,” inst. 9 May, 1450, 
488; M. & B., ‘Surrey,’ iii., 165, ‘ Incum- 





d, 1 
Smyth ;bents of Farnham.’ 
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Bequests to Winchester Cathedral 
Church of Farnham, 

Wife, Kateryn, and Dr, Thomas Wellys, 
resid, legatees, 

Sons, Henry; Robert; Thomas; William; 
John, No. 1.; John, No, 2.; Leonard; and 
Ewstace. 

Daus., Agnes and Elizabeth. 

** Godchildren,’’ but un-named. 

Witnesses: Willm. Wynneyard, Curat of 
Farnham. Hugh Cresswell, Andrew White, 
Petyr Stemp, and others, 

Rosert Wurte, Clothier, of Fernham, 

[| Surrey]. 

[Second son of Robert White, No. 1, and 
Kateryn Wellys, or Wells, his wife; see 
p. 1183, ante. ] 

Will da, 6 Nov., 1533; pr. 20 Feb., 1533/4; 

P.C.C, 11 Hogen. 

Father-in-law, John Morres; also called 
‘* Master Mores.’’ 

Wife, Elizh., trustee, and resid. legatee, 
to whom copyhold in Fernham for life; then 
to the children, 

Son, Francis, to have other property in 
Fernham, till 21 years of age. In default, 
to testator’s wife, until daus. of age, or mar- 
ried, 

Witnesses : Thomas 
Whitte,”1 John Poulett.”2 

Executors & Trustees.%—Thomas White, 
Henry White, John White.—To have leases 
of Milles from Bp. of Winton, to lease them 
to testator’s widow for forty years, or for 
life; then to the said trustees to pay testa- 
tor’s daus. if alive, and not in religion, with 
reversion to son Francis. 

Said Trustees also to have lease of 
‘*Laughurst Surry,’’ to hand over to testa- 
tor’s sister, Elizh, White,74 on performance 

71 Perhaps Thomas, Testator’s brother, and 
Agnes, his sister, wife of Sir Thomas White, 
of South Warnborough, Hants., Master of 
Requests, Kt., cr. 1533, and Agnes, his wife. 

72 Possibly he is the “John Powlett, after- 


and 


Whitte,7 Agnes 





wards 2nd Marquess of Winchester,” Kt., cr. | 


1545, eldest brother of Chidiock Paulet, men- 
tioned on p. 21. The above Sir John Powlett is 
so spelt in ‘ The Knights of England,’ by W. A. 
Shaw, ed. 1905. 

73 These executors and trustees were probably 
the testator’s brothers; though possibly, and 
less probably, the first-named Thomas White 
was the brother-in-law, Sir Thomas, mentioned 
in the preceding f.n. 71. 

74 Sir Thomas Saunders, Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and Treasurer, 1556-7; son of Nicholas 
Saunders, d, 1553, and Alice his wife, of Sanders 
Place, Charlwood, Reigate Hundred, Surrey; 
King’s Rememrancer of the Exchequer, 4 Edw. 
VI., (1550); d. 15 Aug., 1565; see ‘ Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, V.C. Hist:, Surrey, iii., 185. 





—. 


of marriage between her and Thomas Samp. 
ders, of the Inner Temple, according to Test. 
ator’s promise to his father-in-law, Master 
Mores; if no such marriage, this property to 
zo to testator’s children. 


Henry Wuirte, Priest, of New College, 
Oxford, and Sutton , . . [and] Finchham- 
stead, Berks.; eldest son of Robert White, 
No. 1., of Farnham, Surrey, and ‘‘Kateryn” 
Wellys, or Wells, his wife. 

Will da. 1 June, and pr. 3 Sept., 1538; 

P.C.C, F.20, Dyngeley. 

Henry Wuirte, preest, New College, 
Oxford, Sutton, ... [probably Long Sutton, 
near Odiham, and 6 m. from Winchfield, 
Hants.]; Fynchamstede, Berks.; ‘hole 
of mynde and memory,  summewhat 
diseased in body.’’ To be bur, in the Church 
or Cloyster of St. Mary College of Wynton 
in Oxforth, ‘if I should chance to dye in 
Oxforth or nygh thereto.” 

Bequests: ‘‘ To Cathedrall Church of Lin- 
colne, Wynton and Sara. (Sarum)?5 and to 
the pa. church of St. Andrewe in ffarnham, 
Saint mighell and Alhalowes in Oxforth, and 
the church where my body shall rest yf it be 
noon |{ ? not as] here expressed.’ 

‘To the Abbey of Haills ;76 

To the Crosse Freres’? of Muttenden in 
Kent ; 

To Syon and Charterhouse called Shene, 
every oon of those places iii.s.iiijd., willing 
all of them to be certefied that I am brother 
to their Religion and desire their prayers.” 

To St. Mary of Wynchester in Oxforth, 
And to St. Mary College in Wynchester 
beside Wynchester, eche of them xx4, 

To Exeeter College, x°. 


“ec 





7% Elsewhere, “Saint Mighells at Northe 
Gate.” 

76 Hailes, or Hayles, a par. in Co. Gloucr., 2 
m. N.E. by E, of Winchcomb, where a Cister- 
cian Abbey was founded in 1246 by Richard E. 
of Cornwall, afterwards King of the Romans, 
and Emperor of Germany. It flourished until 
the Dissolution, when it was given to Sir 
Thomas Seymour, and passed to the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the Tracys. Some inter- 
esting remains of the Abbey are still standing; 
Imperial Gazetteer, ed. 1876, by John Marius 
Wilson. 

77 L.e. the Cross Friars of Mottenden, in Head- 
corn par. Kent, 11 m. W. by N. of Ashford. 
A Trinitarian Priory was founded here in 1224, 
by Sir Robert de Rokesby; notable for its being 
the first of its kind in England, and_for a 
miracle play acted in its church on Trinity 
Sunday, It was given at the Dissolution to 
Thomas, Lord Cromwell, and after his attai- 
der, in 1540, to Sir Robert Aucher. No remains 
of it now exist; Imperial Gazetteer, ed. 1876. 
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Mentions that his ‘‘ Father-in-lawe, John 
Morys,’8 owith me for my Rent of Aldershott 
above ffourty mrks.,’’ which he bequeathed 
to the three daus. of his [late] brother 
Robert White. ‘‘ And if the said 40 mrks. 
may be recovered it was ‘to rest in my brother 
John is handes the yonger,’ in trust.’’ Other 
bequests were also made to these three daus. 


of Robert. 


Bequests to 
“Broder [‘ John White the elder’] 
Scholemaster of Wynchester College, who 


is to have peacible possession of Testa- 
tor’s lands in ffynchamstede, Cove and 
Wynchefelde.’’ 

Brother John White [elsewhere, ‘‘ John 
the yonger ’’], Grocer of London, who is ‘‘ to 
have peasible possession of testator’s Londes 
in Aldershott’’—perhaps those for which John 
Morys owed testator 40 marks of rent. 

Brother Leonarde—His bequest to be held 
in trust for his use by testator’s ‘‘ other 
four brothers before named,’’ which seems to 
have thus included as the fourth, his 

Brother-in-law, Thomas White; see below. 

Brother[-in-law] Saunders, 

““Maister Doctour London.”’ 

“ Poure Kynnesfolk in ffarnham, Yateley, 
Alfforde, or otherware.’’ 

Servant, Thomas Williams. 

“All the stuffe I have at Sutton to be 
divided among the poor parishenors there.’ 
A note adds: ‘“‘ Of such things as I have at 
Sutton the ffarmer hath a bill.’’ 

“T owe to Exeter College for my Chamber 
one quarter Rent.”’ 

“Where Edmonde Yeatman of Storing- 
ton, Maister Littlecot, Maister Darell, Mar- 
garet Ball of Oxforth, owith me certain 
money, and certaine other poure people hathe 
borrowed by penny meale or twoo peny meale 
all those detts and every one of them I for- 
give and not other.’’ 

Ezecutors: Maister Thomas White,79 
Maister Doctour London,®° Maister Doctour 
Holyman®! ‘“‘ and my brother John [White] 
the elder, before named.’’ 

Signed]: Henricus Wuaite. 

% Evidently, therefore, the testator, who 
ds.p., pre-deceased by his wife, had married 
one daughter, and his next younger brother, 
the late Robert White, had married another 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

9 Sir Thomas White, of South Warnborough, 
Master of Requests to Q. Mary. His wife was 
Testator’s sister, Agnes White. 

% John London, Fell. of New Coll., 1503-18; 
from Hambledon, Bucks,; B.C.L., 1512; D.C.L., 

1518/19; Warden of his College, 1526-42. Canon 
of York, 1519; of Lincoln, 1522; of Windsor, 





Witnesses: Maister White,82 Vicar of 
Bampton. Maister Cunner,® and Maister 
Bury, of Exeter College in Oxford, 
Maisters of Arte. 

Besides lands at Finchampstead, Berks., 
Cove and Winchfield, Hants., as mentioned 
above, the testator devised to his ‘‘ Broder, 
Scholemaster of Wynchester College,’? John 
White, the elder, future Bp. of Lincoln and 
then of Winchester, of his collection of 
Early Fathers ; Lyer, on the bybill ; Ludolphe, 
on De vita christi; and upon The Psalter, 
‘* of fine velame, corded with changeable sar- 
cenet ’’; Origen’s works, and ‘‘ some other 
that liketh him of Divinitie ’’; ‘‘And a golde 
Rynge with a redd stone which I had of him.”’ 
He devised also ‘‘ To Maister Doctour Lon- 
don ’’: A chalice with paten. ‘‘ Tertulyan’s 
works; Ireneus’ works; and Gregorye Nazien- 
zen.” 

Of these writers mentioned: Ludolphus de 
Saxonia’s fol. edition of De vita cristi ap- 
peared in 1474. St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, compiled with 
St. Basil of Caesarea, selected passages from 
Origen, entitled ‘ The Philocalia of Origen,’ 
which was translated, in 1911, by the Rev. 
George Lewis. 

The testator bequeathed to his servant, 
Thomas Williams: ‘‘A materisse and bolster 
of flocks, a coverlett and a pair of Lockram 
shets, in which he is wonte to lye ’’; a bason 
and ewer ; ‘‘My lonze gowne which I am wonte 
to weare almost every day lyned with satyn- 
sipers and partly bocram and the whood; 
and 40s. in money.”’ 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ says: ‘‘ Locram, or lockram 
—a linen fabric of various qualities for wear- 





81 John Holyman, Fellow of Exeter College, 
1510-26; of Codington, Bucks.; B.A., 1514; M.A., 
1518; B.D., 1526; D.D., 1530; “A zealous 
preacher against the Lutherans,” a monk of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Berks., ejected 1535; R. of 
Colerne, Wilts., 1526; V. of Winge, Bucks, 1546; 
R. of Hanborough, Oxon., Bp. of Bristol, 1534; 
d. 20 Dec., 1558; bur. at Hanborough. 

82 John White, (Whygth), B.A., 18 July, 1519; 
Fell. of Exeter Coll., Oxford, 1520-3, were adm. 
3 Ap., 1520, M.A., 6 July, 1523; in Orders; 
Principal of Hart Hall, 1527-1531. 

83 John Cunnar, Fellow of Exeter Coll., 1523- 
49; B.A., 1510; M.A., 1513/14; B.D., 1524; V. 
of Long Wittenham, Berks., and of St. Peter’s- 
in-the- test, Oxford. Invent. at Oxford da. 3 
Dec., 1569. 

84 John Bery, or Bury, adm. 7 July, 1526, to 
Exeter College; B.A., 30 June, 1523; M.A., 
Nov., 1526. B.D. ,1543; Rector, 1534-36; still so- 
journing in the College, 1539-43; V. of Exmouth, 
1536; d. 1558. 

A John Bury was Rector of S. Mary College, 





IMO; etc., etc.,; d. 1543, in the Fleet. 





20 July, 1548. 
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ing apparel and household uses ’’ ; the earliest 
reference provided being dated 1483-4. In 
1520, ‘‘ Lynnen cloth of canvas and lokeram 
for shetes and smockes, and shirtes.’’ In 1552, 
in ‘Surrey Church Goods,’ p. 16, ed. 1869, 
“One old surplice of loqueram.’’ Obsol. 
except historically, an adaptation of 
French: Locrenan, from Locronan, lit, Cell 
of St. Konan, the name of a village in Brit- 
tany, where the fabric was formerly made. 

‘* Satynsipers.’’ Satin of Cypres. Cypress, 
probably from Old French, Cipri, Cypre, the 
island of Cyprus, from which, in and after 
the Crusading times, various fabrics were 
wrought; see Aldis Wrizht, note to Shake- 
speare’s ‘Twelfth Night,’ III., i. 119. 
Cypress, a valuable quality of satin, called 
more fully satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 
1533. In Weaver’s Wells Wills, ed. 1890, 27, 
‘‘A Sondays gowne of blak lyned with sattyn 
of Sypers.” For other quotations, see the 
‘ N.E.D.’ 

Henry Wuite, one of the Undersheryfs of 
the Citie of London, 
[See p. 149, ante. | 

Will da. 12 Sept., 26 Hen. VIII., 1534; 

pr. 1 July, 1535, P.C.C., 26 Hogen. 

Desires bur. in ‘‘ Chapel of St. Thomas 
the Martir, in pa. of St. Albane, London, as 
nygh my true and faithfull wife Awdrey as 
may conveniently be doon.”’ 

Mentions: Sons, Robert, Francis and 
Alban; and dau., Elizabeth, none of them 
yet of full age of twenty-two years. 

Nephew Thos. White, and wife. 

Nephews Bartilmew and Nicholas Tiche- 
borne, Wm. Kyrton, and ‘‘ wife, my niece.”’ 

Nieces. ‘‘Cosyn’’ . . . Andrewes; “‘Cosyn”’ 
Sir Willm. Sydney, Knt., and my Lady his 
wife; Maistres Walsingham, Widowe; John 
Huchecok. 

Ezxecutors: Cosyn Sir Wm. Sydney. 
“Friend and Alye,’’ Richard Andrewes, 
Esquier. Nephew Thomas White Esquier. 

Witnesses to Will. Stephyn Kyrton, 
Kenelm Hydey, John MHuchecok, Richard 
Kempton, Agnes White, and Alice Herde. 

Henry White’s estates comprised : 

Manors, lands, and tenements, in Cos. of 
Southampton (i.e. Hants.), Middx., Wilts., 
(Herts.), Kent, London, Sussex, and else- 
where, ‘‘ from the realme of England.” 

Manor of Bednam (Bedenham), par. of 
Alverstoke, Southampton, and ‘‘a medowe 
beside Wynchester called Inkepennemede, 
p’chased of one Constantyne Dorrell, gentil- 
man.”’ 

Manor of Marche Wood,® in par. of Elyng, 
Co, Southampton ; ‘‘ and all other my londes, 








tents, &., in Pedbrigge,86 Rumbridge,s 
Elyng, Totton and Wynnynston, Co. South- 
ampton; Lands and tenements called Blak- 
mere (Blackmoor), pa. of Selbour, co, 
South’ton, a tent and londe, Lypscombes, 
[Lipscomb], in parishes of LEver|s]ley, 
Elvetam, and Odyam, Co, Southampton, 
‘* purchased of Edward Este, gentilman ; and 
the Manor of ffawkeham,88 Co, Kent, and the 
fferme®? of Nottingbarnes, in the countie of 
Midd.” 

Exors, to have the above Manors, ete., in 
trust for twenty-one years, after which all but 
the Manor of ffawkeham®8 to remain to son 
Robert White and heirs male; in default, to 
son Francis; in default, to said nephew, 
Thomas White; in default, to  testator’s 
nephew Henry White; in default, to the 
right heirs of the said Henry White for ever. 

On the expiration of twenty-one years after 
testator’s decease, 

The Manor of ffawkeham, co. Kent, to son 
Francis White, and heirs male; in default 
to son ‘‘Albone’’; in default, to son Robert; 
in default, to testator’s right heirs; in de- 
fault, to said Henry White forever. 

“* My Manor of Rokeforde moiles (Rockford 
Moyles), and all my londs, tents, &c., in 
Elynhm, Ryngewood, fforde, ffordynbrige, 
Hibbysley (Ibsley), and Hargbruzge (Har- 
bridge), co, South’ton.”’ 

“Manor of Penyton, otherwise Penyngton 
(Pennington) and all lands, tent’, &c, in 
parishes of Milford and Milton and Christ- 
churche, Co. Southampton; all lands and 
tent’ in Everley, Co, Wilts., and all my other 
lands, tent* and reversions [ ?], purchased of 





See Foster’s ‘Al. Oxon,’ and C. Boare’s 
‘ Rectors and Fellows of Exeter Coll., Oxford.’ 

85 The Manor of Marche Wood, mod. March- 
wood, The ancient parish of Eling, Redbridge 
Hund., Hants., included the modern parish of 
Kling, and the four parishes formed, in 1894, 
from Eling, viz. Netley Marsh, Copythorne, 
Colbury, and Marchwood. The modern parish 
of Eling lies on the W. shores of Southampton 
Water, and includes Rumbridge, Totton, and 
parts of Hounsdown and Pooksgreen. 

86 Pedbrigge: probably for Pembridge, earlier 
Pembrugg; for refs. to the surname de Pem- 
bridge, the place-name not being quoted, see 
Index Volume of the V.C.H. ‘ Hants,’ and Vol. 
iv, 

87 wre i a tything in the parish of 
Kling, 44 m. W.N.W. of Southampton. 

88 ffawkeham, mod. Fawkham, in the W. 
Division of Kent, 23 m. W. of Meopham ry. 
stn., and 54 m. S.E. of Dartford. e 

89 ferme of Nottingbarnes, The modern Not- 
ting Hill, London. The farm is said to be 
named from its hazel-nut trees. 

This identification and those of notes 76 and 
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Arthur Uvedall,9° Esquire, in the Co. of 
Wilts, and in the Co. of Sussex, to son 
“Alboun,’’ and heirs male; in default to sd. 
Henry White forever, 

The fourth part of the Manor of Over- 
wallop, Co, Southampton, ‘‘ my house and 
lands, freehold and copyhold, in ffulhym, 
Co, Middx.,’’ 3 a. of ground in Hastinglee, 
Kent with the advowson of the Church of 
Hastinglee, to be sold by the said Executors, 
on the testator’s decease to pay Willm. 
Broker, goldsmyth, Sir Thomas Senier, 
Knyght, £100 each; and any other debts. 

‘‘Stampshawe, co. South’ton, and all my 
londes and tents in the p’ishes of Portesmouth 
and Portsey, which I late purchased of Con- 
stantine Dorrell [Derrell] and Wm. Keyte, 
to stand and be seised of the s? Mano" 
[Stampshawe], to the use of Thomas Leygh, 
of Wynchester, and Elizh., his wife, for the 
term of her life, conditionally that sd. Leigh 
and Elizh. his wife shall eacibly and 

uyetly permytt one John Gresham, of Lon- 

on, mercer, to have and to hold the Manor 
of Waldinghym, co. Surrey; in case of 
obstruction by Thomas and/or Elizh, Leygh, 
the sd. Manor of Stampshawe and _londes 
and tents* in the parishes of Portesmouthe 
and Portesay shall stande and be seased to the 
sd, John Greshm during the life of sd. Elizh. 
Leygh; and after that [her decease], to re- 
maine to testator’s son Robert White, in tail- 
male, as in the case of the Manor of Rokeford 

Moyles, co. South’ton; out of which Manor 
each of my 

Servents, Richard Kempton, and 
Herde, to have for life, 20s., yearly.’’ 

Henry CurtIs. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
P. 167, After Sir Nicholas Strelley, read “ of 
Strelley, co. Nottingham, Kt.; but not included 
in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England.’ ” 


77, have aa made by Thomas Pile, Esq., 


Alice 





% Arthur Uvedall, d. between July 1537 and 

Jan., 1538; suc. to the Manors of Hinton Bur- 
tant, parish of Catherington; a parish lying 
8.W. of the Hund. of Finch Dean, which lies 
N. of the Portsdown Hund.—and Widley, 
Portsdown Hund,, and Wickham, Titchfield 
Hund., and Nateley Scures, Basingstoke Hund. 
He was son peetora!) of Sir Wm. Uvedall, 
d. 1528, and Dorothy his wife, who d. 1530, 
leaving Arthur s. & h., of very extravagant 
habits and apparently of weak intellect. In 
129, he granted the reversion of Hinton Bur- 
tant after the death of Elizabeth Leigh, wife 
of Thos, Leigh,_to whom she had m. as wid. 
of Robert Uvedall, half-brother of Sir Wm. 
Uvedall—to Henry White and hijs heirs; Feet 
of F. Hants., Mch 21 Hen. VIII. See V.C.H. 
Hants. ; iii, 97-8, 171, 234; iv. 153. 





THE NAME SHAKESPEARE. 


AN enquiry last October (clxix. 277) regard- 

ing early occurrences of this surname, 
and a further communication (clxix. 317), 
show that misunderstanding yet exists as to 
its origin and variants. 

The examples of Sakespee which appear in 
the printed ‘Lincolnshire Assize Rolls,’ 1202-9, 
have been indexed as ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ quite 
without warrant, they being, in fact, no more 
than variants of Saxby. There were two 
places of this name in Lincolnshire and one 
in Leicestershire and one or more of these gave 
rise to the surname Saxby. In the above-cited 
Assize Rolls besides the name Sakespee there 
is also the more correct De Saxebi, and in 
Leicestershire Pipe Rolls for the same year 
may be seen De Saxeby. 

If we recall that at this time pleading in 
the courts was in Norman-French, it will be 
realised that to the alien-tongued clerk Saxby 
conveyed nothing, and when he had to rely 
upon ear he put down the nearest variant in- 
telligible to him, that is Sake-espée (sacquer, 
‘to draw’’; espée, ‘‘ sword’’), meaning 
much the same as Drawsword to the English 
speaker. It is also worth notice that in 
Normandy were hamlets called La Sacqu’epee 
and Sac-Epée, but it is not suggested that 
these originated surnames. 

Although Saxby did not give rise to the 
name Shakespeare in Lincolnshire or Leices- 
tershire there is every reason to believe that 
it did so in other parts of the country, and 
the further it roamed from its county of 
origin, the more likely was it to undergo this 
change. 

The examples from Lincolnshire are by no 
means the earliest of this local name to be 
met with. By the end of the twelfth century 
it had spread far and wide, even to Nor- 
mandy, and is always to be found approxi- 
mating to the form Sakespee, although some 
of the orthographical variants approach very 
nearly to Pena In Yorkshire, for 
instance, in the Healaugh cartulary and the 
register of Fountains Abbey (1196-1235) the 
name of the same person ranges through 
Saxpey, Sakespey, Syakespeye and Shakes- 
peie. In Kent Subsidy rolls of the fourteenth 
century, for the same family, appear Saxpey, 
Shakespeys, and Sakspeye. 

Remembering that the bearers of these 
names, being able neither to read nor write, 
could not have corrected any error had they 
been permitted to do so, it is manifest that 
the official records contain only what the 
scribes themselves thought fit to insert. Not 
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only they, but also non-clerical strangers, 
often converted a curious name into some- 
thing that seemed intelligible, and we may 
realise that Saxby in some such form as 
Shakespey was bound sooner or later to take 
on the more significant English Shakespere. 
The fortunate survival of a Kent Assize Roll 
for Hilary term, 7 Edw. I (1279) in quad- 
ruplicate makes it possible to demonstrate the 
soundness of this observation, for on three 
copies we have John Sakespey and on the 
fourth John Shakespere. Further, Walter 
Shakespey of Wandsworth, in the King’s 
Bench, 1524, becomes Shakesper’ in the 1327 
Subsidy. 

It being thus established that Saxby could 
become Shakespere it is not surprising to 
find that the earliest occurrences of the latter 
name are in counties far removed from Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire, where the place- 
name would be known. 

In 1248 William Sakespere of Clopton 
(Kiftsgate Hundred, not Clapton as Sir E. 
K, Chambers in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’ and Sir S. Lee give it) was hanged for 
robbery in Gloucestershire (Assize Roll). 
Clopton is seven miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon, but no connection with the comedian’s 
family is suggested. The writer has contri- 
buted to these columns (clxiv. 317) an account 
of a Thomas Schakespere, defendant in an 
assault case, Devon, 1276 (King’s Bench). 
Richard Shakespere occurs on a Justiciary 
roll for Dublin, 1305, and the writer has fur- 
ther reported a discovery of the name in 
Leicestershire about the same date (clxix. 
422). 

Erroneous transcripts are unfortunately 
rather frequent. Mr. J. W. Ryland an- 
nounced (‘ Records of Rowington,’ i. p, xxv) 
a Geoffrey ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ a juryman in 
Brixton hundred, 1268, but his reference is 
wrong, as is most certainly his orthography. 
The form ‘‘ Shakespeare’ did not appear 
until the early sixteenth century. Mr. W. R. 
Fisher (‘ The Forest of Essex,’ 374) noticed 
a Simon Sakesper under date 1250, Mrs. C. 
C, Stopes, in one of her wild moments, con- 
verted this to ‘‘ Sakesper in 1278 herderer in 
Wauthorn.”’ This version has been re- 
peatedly quoted as authentic, but the true 
reading is Sakeespie, regarded in Wautham 
(i.e. Waltham). The correct reference is 
Cott. Roll, xiii, 5, m. 4. Col. John Parker 
(Yorkshire Arch, Soc., Rec. Ser., lxxxii, 89n) 
gives us an East Riding ‘‘ Sakesper,’’ but ex- 
amination of the original manuscript clearly 
shows Sakespéé, including the accents ! 

For the first half of the fourteenth century 











numerous examples of Shakespere are to be 
found for Staffordshire, Cheshire, Dorset 
Cumberland and Nottinghamshire, The 
earliest entry for Warwickshire is upon a 
Coroner’s Roll dated 1358 and has been tran. 
scribed by the writer in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica (December, 1930), 
The first recorded William Shakespere for 
Warwickshire occurs as a juror in the King’s 
Bench, 13s. 

It does not follow that all these examples 
derived from Saxby, and it is a reasonable 
conjecture that in some cases origin was (i) 
with an Anglo-Saxon personal name (known 
monothemes being Saxa and Spere) ; (ii) with 
a local name having second syllable -bere; 
(iii) an occupational description correspond- 
ing to ‘“‘Le Spere’’; or (iv) a supposed 
synonymous change, a quite regular proceed- 
ing when second names were descriptions 
rather than patronymics. There is no evi- 
dence to support the old view that the first 
bearer received the name as a sobriquet be- 
cause of an uncomfortable habit of waving 
a spear, and the believers in that facile ex- 
planation are happily getting fewer. 

These observations are based on a collection 
of 650 examples for the years 1248 to 1600. 
For a fuller account of the name reference 
may be made to my ‘ History of Surnames,’ 
1951, pp. 312-522, and Baconiana, June, 
1936, pp. 171-186. 

C. L’Estrance Ewen. 

103, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


“‘yT’S FOLLIE TO KEEP THIE 


SELFE SINGLE.’’ 


WHILE doing some work recently on 
Hearne’s MSS. collections at the 
Bodleian, I came across the following verses 
on the advantages of marriage in Rawlin- 
son MS. D 317, 77v-78r, which—as far as 
I know—have not been printed. The MS. 
gives no indication of their authorship or 
date, but they evidenty belong to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and 
although they are not of high poetic merit 
their humour warrants their publication: 


The man that hath lived to taste the content 
that is found in a marryed life: 

Hath learned withall that he must not repent 
whether good, or els badde be his wile; 

Yf she be good this blessing is such, 
as exceedeth all admiration : 

Yf she be badde, she will further thee much 
in the course of thy mortification : 


Yf she be faire then her beawtie and fauot, 
will yeild thee delight to be nigh her: 
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Yf she be fowle she will saue thee a labor, 
thou maist lye the more quietlye by her: 
Yf she be kind such joyes thou mayst find 
at home, that thou need’st not to borrowe : 
Yf shee be crosse, the lesse is thy losse, 
and the shorter the time of thie sorrowe. 


Yf she be learned, that skill is well yearned : 
her wittie discourses will please thee: 
Yf not, yet ere longe, her own mother tongue, 
may be learned inough to disease thee: 
Yf she can singe, oh that’s such a_ thinge, 
as may rauish thie soule with delight : 

Yf she cannot. yet condemne not her witt, 
she will quicklye learne prick songe by 
night: 


Yf shee he rich, then her portion is such, 
as will ocean Seay thie selfe and another : 

Yf she be poore, she will pleasure thee more, 
her greifes, and thie faultes 
smother : 

Yf shee be great, her frends will protect thee. 
from anyone that would offend thee : 

Yf shee be base; she will highlie respect thee, 
and euer with dutie attend thee: 


she will 


Yf shee be wise, than upon her advise, 
thie selfe and thie state thou mayst 
hazzard : 

Yf shee be a foole, than gett her a stoole, 
and a staffe to keepe gulles from the 
buzzard : 

Yf she be chaste, such a jewell thou haste, 
as surpasseth all worldye treasure : 

Yf shee be a whoore, she will get thee the 
more, 
and maintaine 
pleasure : 


thee to live at thie 


And thus to conclude sith all wives are good, 
and doe leade us alonge to perfection : 
then high thee be gone, and come not more 

ome, 
vntill thou have made thine election : 
with an eele ur a snake, thie fortune goe take, 
and care not with whome thou dost 
mingle: 
take nothinge to harte, goe and choose in the 


arke, 
yt’s follie to keepe thie selfe,single. 


R. H. Bowers. 
37, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


OBERT BARGRAVE’S JOURNEY.— 
The MS. Rawlinson 799 of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford contains the itinerary of 
Robert Bargrave, a young English gentleman 
(b, 1628), who travelled from Constantinople 
to Dunkirke overland, A portion of this diary 
has now appeared in print, published by the 
Roumanian Academy : ‘ Robert Bargrave, un 
Voyageur Anglais dans les Pays umains 


du Temps de Basile Lupu ’ (1652), par Franz 

> ae (Bucaresti 1936, 50 pp., price 35 
i). 

details, 


The diary contains many interesting 
At Yash (Jassy), Bargrave and his 











companions were received by Prince Vasile 
Lupu, and the description of this audience is 
pleasant enough: 


. . « We procurd Audience with the Prince; 
then putting onn our Xtian Habits to be 
the better credited in our addresses. As soon 
as we came into his presence, he putt off his 
Capp, and when we offred to kiss his Vest and 
hand we could scarse  gongge him in stooping 
doune: he was pleasd to remaine standing 
during our whole Audience, diuers times taking 
off his Capp and bidding us once putt onn ours, 
which though his humifity was pleasd to deign, 
manners would not let us do: Hauing proferrd 
us the assurance of many Courtesie in his 
Powre, we beggd a Passa-Porto, whereby to 
be freed from Caateann as well for our horses 
as Baggage: all which he readily graunted, 
vouchsafing to add thereto a Lre recommenda- 
tory to the Gouerner of Yaslovchea, the 
Fronteer of Ruscia Nigra of Poland; and thus 
with kind wishes for our prosperous Journey, 
he dismissd us. By fauour we had the sight 
of his Palace, a Stone building, rather great 


then goodly, hauing neither Maiesty, uni- 
formitie, nor apt Adornments for a Princes 
Palace. Only his Stables are indeed very 


obserueable for theyr Statelyness and conue- 
nience, but chiefly for the nomber and Qualitie 
of his horses uery much surpassing those of the 
Duke of Florence, or the King of Engld. 

Babinger has written in French an inter- 
esting Introduction, and Ioanna R. Rosetti 
has translated the original English text into 
Roumanian., 

Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AINT DUNSTAN’S WELL.—In B. N.’s 

lines prefixed to Browne’s ‘ Brittannia’s 
Pastorals ’ come the lines: 

Tis their wish each place could tell 

Thy conquests like Saint Dunstan’s well, 
and the learned editor mentions such springs 
in Middlesex and Sussex. He even quotes 
another reference from Wither where the well 
is said to have a ‘“‘ crimson stream.’’ But 
he fails to notice the famous Fleet Street 
Tavern, the Devil and St. Dunstan, which 
supplied that ‘‘ blushful Hippocrene.’’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


ANE AUSTEN AND THE BRITISH 
PUBLIC.—The critic who, on Sept. 4, 
gives The Times an account of Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s ‘ Miss Elizabeth Bennet,’ produced 
the night before at the Liverpool Playhouse, 
remarks that: 

No doubt there were in the large audience 
some who had refreshed their memories of a 
book enjoyed - years ago, and now practi- 
cally forgotton, but Mr. Milne’s handling of 
his task has been such that those folk did 
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not enjoy any greater superior advantage over 
those to whom the book was merely a name, if 
as much as that. 

I confess to having been greatly surprised 
at the possibility of taking it for granted 
that a “ large audience ’’ might be divided 
between people who had read Jane Austen 
years ago and ‘‘ would practically forgotten” 
her and people who had never read her at 
all. Yet The Times on this very day has 
another long letter on the recently discovered 
little joke of the ‘‘ marriage’’ of Jane 
Austen whch seems to argue belief in a wide, 
general knowledge of her, H. H.F. 


ORD WILLIAM GORDON.—A great deal 
has been written about Lord William 
(1744-1823), who ran off with Lady Sarah 
Bunbury (1769) and married (1781) Lady 
Frances Irvine, through whom he became the 
father of the little girl painted by Reynolds 
as “ Angels’ Heads,’ in the National Gallery. 
But I have never seen such a close-up impres- 
sion of him as is supplied by the Rev. John 
Grant (1741-1814), minister of Dundurcus, 
Morayshire. Grant met him at dinner in 
Edinburgh on May 22, 1771, with his kins- 
men, Col. William Gordon of Fyvie, and 
Alexander Gordon (Lord Rockville). He 
says: 

Lord William Gordon I was fond to see, as 
for him Lady Sarah [Bunbury] 
character, husband and relatives. 
and well-limbed, and they say has a great share 
of humanity. However, under a morose ap- 
pearance and a slovenly dress, he doubtless has 
the art of intrigue, else Lady Sarah would 
never have fallen a victim. 

The passage appears in the ‘ Memorandum 
book of John Grant’ (Third Spalding Club 
Miscellany, 1935, i, 119). J. M. Buttocs. 


“ QCRIP,”” A DEVONSHIRE DIALECT 

WORD.—My friend Mr. Harvey, of | 
Glenthorne, Ringmore, Shaldon, is an old 
Devonian of Dartmoor ancestry, who neither 
reads nor writes, but is a distinguished 
gentleman, and full of the lore of earth and 


sky. Speaking to me a fortnight ago of an 
unthriving wistaria, he remarked: “ ’Tis 
very short and scrip.”” ‘‘ Meaning —— 2” 


I queried, with a fellow-Devonian’s privi- 
lege, ‘‘ Meaning,” said he, ‘“ it would break | 
very quickly.’’ This word is not in ‘ The 
Peasant Speech of Devon,’ and I had no 
previous record of it, as a Devonshire word, 
even from ‘‘ Wright.” 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


forfeited | which was to be delivered up at the 
He is stout | 





Readers’ Queries. 








ACRAMENTAL TOKENS.—The corres 
pondence in your columns about the sac. 
ramental certificates arising from the Test 
Act of Charles II, calls to mind the earlier 
sacramental tokens issued by the church 
wardens. It had been always the duty of the 
wardens to keep order during divine service 
and to present church offenders to the next 
provincial council or episcopal synod, but the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity placed u 
their shoulders the new task of seeing that 
everyone attended the state services at the 
parish church. In 1561 the bishops ordered 
the wardens to hand to the parish clergyman 
a monthly list of those who did not come to 
God’s divine service according to the statutes, 
Parishioners had also to keep the law regard- 
ing the reception of the sacrament, and 
apparently the wardens made a house to 
house visitation of the parish once a year 
(? oftener) and in their Sacramental Token 
Books they entered against each street, court 
or alley, the name of every rson sixteen 
years of age and over, bound by law to take 
the sacrament in the parish church or abide 
the serious consequences of refusal, To each 








of these persons the wardens gave a leaden 
or pewter token, the sacramental token, 
com- 
munion table with, if the person could afford 
it, a small alms for the poor of the parish, 
The wardens kept a Sacramental Token Book, 
in which were recorded the names of persons, 
the places in which they lived, and the 
amount of the alms given by each, 

The churchwardens’ Sacramental Token 
Books of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 1588 to 


| 1650 (a few missing), are, or until lately 


were, preserved among its parish records. 
Are they still in existence cal aa for? Dr. 
Rendle used them for his history of South- 
wark, but, writing in 1878, says that they 
were becoming some lost, others imperfect, 
and many mutilated. 

Has any list been made of similar books 
preserved by other parishes? They should 
be of immense value for they show the 
topography of a parish, its population, and 
incidentally much other information. 

What device was stamped on these tokens? 
Where can any of them be seen? In 183 
one was found in Southwark when some alms- 


| houses, almost on the site of the old Bear 
| Inn, were demolished. 


It passed into the 
possession of Dr. Rendle who describes it as 
roughly cast with on it S.S. (St. Saviour’s, 
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Southwark), but gives no further details. 
The wardens were assisted by two men 
chosen annually by the parishioners, These 
assistants were called ‘‘ quest-men’’ or 
“synod-men ’’ and it has been suggested that 
the modern term “ sidesmen ”’ is a corruption 
of ‘“synod-men.’’ Is this an accepted 
derivation of the modern title? 


J. R. F. 


“FAME RIEN.’’—At West Hill, Syden- 
ham, S8.E.26, it is said, an old sign- 
board reading, ‘‘ Slacken Hame Rien when 
ascending hill,’”’ is preserved. Is this an 
equivalent of ‘‘ bearing rein,’’ and what is 
the correct form ? 


’ 


OLYBRIUS. 


RIDGES (BRYDGES OR BRUGES) OF 

KENT; AND CHANDOS.—What, in 
outline, was the origin and descent of the 
family called De Brugge which arose at 
Brugze-upon-Wye, Co, Hereford, under the 
early Plantagenets, in due course ee 
the Chandos family in Glouscestershire and 
beame Barons of that name, Baronets and 
Dukes of Chandos, and eventually passed 
into the county of Kent? 

What branches of Bridges (however spelt) 
were there in Kent and how were they veal 
inter se? 

What were the arms and crest of Chandos? 
What were those of Bridges? With any 
differencing. 

As regards the Bridges crest (disregarding 
variations of crest-wreath or coronet, and of 
torsing or vesting, if any), in all books re- 
ferred to I have found it as a man’s head 
couped at the shoulders and in profile, but 
the kind of man differs. Sometimes he is 
“a saracen,’’ sometimes ‘‘a moor ”’ 
(“negro ’’), sometimes ‘‘ an old man,”’ and 





in the centre point, but I want confirmation 
and amplification. 

There were Bridges at St. Nicholas-at- 
Wade in Thanet, of St. Nicholas Court, and 
Bridges Baronets of Goodnestone Park, 
Wingham, near Canterbury, circa 1700. 
Were they, among others, branches of the 
Chandos Bridges family in Kent ? 

It is in that period I am particularly in- 
terested, say the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, when, a decade or two before 1697, 
there appears to have been the intermarriage 
in Kent of Bridges and Smyth. 

1 think Berry’s ‘ Kent Pedigrees,’ and any 
such in Hasted or Planché, could give a lot 
of the above information, but to none of these 
books have I access, 

G. 


“MABS”’: THEATRICAL TERM.— 

‘“*Can you work in front of the tabs?’ 
meaning the big velvet curtain on the stage 
of a theatre. 


What is the origin of this word? When 
did it come into use? 
NEvx. 
RISH FUNERAL CUSTOM.—It is the 


custom at funerals in Ireland for the offi- 
ciating clergy as well as the undertaker’s 
men to wear a white linen scarf ‘‘ en bander- 
ole,’ also a strip of white linen tied round 
the silk hat. Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
tell me the origin of this curious custom? 


S. H. Harper. 
E NEPEAN COLLECTION.—Could 


any of your readers give me information 
about the Nepean Collection, of which I have 
been trying recently to find trace. I have 
a bureau which belonged to Frederick the 
Great, and bears his signature, but its 
printed history has lately been lost. It 





sometimes just “‘ a man.” 

I can understand a saracen becoming a 
moor or vice versa, because although not 
strictly identical in heraldry, being differ- 
mtly represented, they are loosely 
synonymous in history and therefore presum- 
ably were so in contemporary parlance, the 
saracen being pure Arab and the moor mixed 
Arab and Berber (and I have noticed instances 
in other families of the inter-change of sara- 
tn and moor), but there seems to be noth- 
ing to account for the old man, and an old 
man is rare in heraldry, 

What is the confusion or the explanation ? 

The Bridges arms I have ascertained as a 
‘ross with a leopard’s face, or head, charged 


passed into the Nepean Collection, but 1 can- 
not remember through whom, and then into 
private possession at Weymouth, where I 
bought it about 1905. I am very anxious 
to get its complete history again in order to 
verify it, as it is passing into other hands. 
I shall be very grateful for any help. 


FORMERLY AT STOWE HOUSE. 





(Mrs.) S. M. Purtxips. 
MSs. 
1. 


Where is ‘‘A volume of letters in the 


handwriting of Cassandra, Duchess of Chan- 
dos, 1713-1735. 4to calf gilt,’’ included in the 
sale of the library at Stowe House, Bucking- 
| hm, in 1923? 
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2. Also the following: ‘‘ MS. relating to 
the MS. Poems, etc., in Stowe Library,’’ and 
“MS, catalogue of prints at Stowe, 25 vols. 
half calf,’’ in the same list, 


(Mrs.1 A. H, Rapice. 


ITTVILLE SPA, CHELTENHAM.—This 
building, erected one hundred years ago, 

is said to have been adapted from the early 
Ionic Temple of Ilissus at Athens. It has 
over its front entablature colossal figures of 
Hippocrates and Aesculapius with Hygeia 
between them. Had the designer, or the 
persons who decided on the form of the build- 
ing and its decoration by these statues, any- 
thing beyond the ordinary classical associa- 
tions in mind? Were they in any special— 
perhaps not commonly known—way con- 
sidered appropriate to the medicinal waters 
at Cheltenham? Had the choice of the temple 
of Ilissus as a model any peculiar signifi- 


cance ? 
G. W. H. B. 


ICK TURPIN.—A cottage in Hempstead, 
Essex, is advertised by house-agents as 
“the reputed birthplace of Dick Turpin.’ 
The name Dick Turpin is a household 
word, at least to those of us who were born 
in mid-Victorian days. My only book of 
reference which deals with him suggests that 
he was merely one of a gang of cattle-and- 
deer-stealers in Essex, who subsequently be- 
came a highway robber and was eventually 
hanged for horse-stealing. It also states that 
the story of his ride to York is ‘‘ pure fic- 
tion.” 
How did he acquire such notoriety ? 


; 2. oe 

[A great deal has appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ 
about Dick Turpin, who, by ample contem- 
porary testimony is shown to have been 
notorious and much dreaded. The ride to York 
is discussed at 11 S. vi. 189, 256, 355, 414—with 
numerous references, where at p. 190 will be 
found the references for another corre- 
spondence about him in our Sixth Series. There 
was also a correspondence containing some 
useful articles, on Turpin’s pistol at 11 S. vi. 
107, 316, 456]. 

MCLACHLANS OF SALACHAN.—In- 
formation required regarding the fore- 
bears of the two brothers: 

1. Major Archibald McLachlan; 69th 
Foot (retired 24 Sept., 1816); known by the 
nickname of “‘ Goa ’’; who lived at Sala- 
chan, Morvern. 

2. Captain- Donald McLachlan; 75th 
Foot (Highlanders); retired 6 March, 1826; 
who left Hayfield, Cambusbarron, Nr. Stirl- 











ing, in April, 1839, for Australia. He map 
ried Mary Annie, daughter of Archibalj 
Sawers, of Valley Lodge, Stirling. 

They were the sons of McLachlan of Mop 
vern, Argyll, who married a Miss Campbell, 
and is believed to have had four other sons, 
all army officers, over and above one namel 
Ronald, who became a planter in the West 
Indies, and two daughters who died wy. 
married, 


ArtHuR McLacutay, 
106, Piccadilly, W.1. 


REDERICK JENEBELLI.—Biographical 

particulars requested concerning this e- 

gineer who distinguished himself at the de 
fence of Antwerp (1585). 


H. Kenpra Baxer. 


ICHAEL BERTHON, SILK-WEAVER, 
—Michael Berthon of Chatellerault, 
later of London, silk-weaver of Cannon Street 
and Hand Alley, b. 1670, married, 1700, 
Jeanne Ruffant. Issue, 1 —— ; 2 Madeleine 
Elisabeth, b. 1702 ; 3 ——; 4 Michael, b. 1706, 
Wanted names and baptisms of first and 
third children and burials of any of them 
and parents, 
é R. T. Berruon. 


ICHAEL BERTHON, ENGRAVER - 

Wanted maiden name of Jeanne, wife 

of Michael Berthon, of St. Martin’s-in-the 

Fields, engraver, married before 13 Nov. 

1754. He was born 1714 and died s.p. Decem- 

ber 1756; buried at St. Mary le Bone Parish 
Church, London. 

R. T. Berton. 


“ COACH.’’—How did this expression 

come into use in the meaning of to 
coach for an examination? Perhaps it is 
related to ‘‘ coax ’’ or “‘ induce.” 


H. W. U. 


“ T OBBY.’’—How did an entrance or vesti- 
bule come to be called a lobby? 


H. W. U. 


[From med. Latin lobia a covered way o 
=. Originally a monastic term. 
*N.E.D.’] 


TREET-NAME BURGATE (BARGATE). 
—Twice recently I have come across Bur- 
gate as the name of a street. Is it synonymous 
with Bargate? What is the origina] meat- 
ing thereof? 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 
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a Replies. 


“QUERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ANNE 
OF GEIERSTEIN.’ 





(clxxi, 135). 
OSE who have doubts as to the 
value of Scott’s mediaevalism will 


fnd them confirmed, rather than lessened, 
by the author’s note on. one of the 
pages of the thirty-second chapter of 
‘Anne of Geierstein.’ In a short paragraph 
we are told that the Archbishop of Cologne 
received a certain writ of privilege, granted 
in 1385 by the Emperor Charles IV. Now 
Charles was elected emperor in 1346. Then 
we are informed that Wenceslaus confirmed 
the Act and this prelate and other priests were 
mecouraged to exercise their office by Pope 
Boniface III. Now Boniface III held the 
office of Pope for eight months in the year 607 
and did nothing more important than extract 
an admission of the divine headship of the 
Papacy from the authorities at Constantin- 
ople. It is therefore rather bewildering to 
fnd this worthy ecclesiastic, steeped in 
Byzantinism, back again in the troubled 
world of the fourteenth century to deal with 
the Hussite movement, the Babylonish cap- 
tivity of the Popes at Avignon and I] know 
not what beside. Perhaps Scott was thinking 
of Boniface IX, who was Pope during a part 
of the reign of Wenceslaus. 

It would be absurd to make much of a slip 
by an author who wrote quickly, and yet an 
interesting question irresistibly suggests it- 
elf — Could a man really acquainted with 
mediaeval history, have written down Boni- 
face “ the third ’’ as Scott did. For one of 
the most striking events in the Middle Ages 
is the tragic end in 1303 of that great and 
picturesque Pope, Boniface VIII. The crime 
at Anagni was not only a most startling event 
in itself, but it was pregnant with tremen- 
dows consequences, the Great Schism, the dis- 
edit into which the Papacy fell, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine that the Roman Church 
ought to have not an autocratic but a_par- 
liamenary constitution and other well-nigh 
inradicable troubles. But the crime does 
tot seem to have impressed Scott very much. 
He knew about England in the reign of 
Richard I and about France, Switzerland and 
parts of the Empire in the time of Charles 
the Bold, but was not well informed about the 
Papacy, the pivot on which all mediaeval his- 
‘ry, in Western Europe, turns. Naturally 

1s not to be blamed for insufficient know- 

@ of history, when he was really a 


a 





novelist seeking in fresh fields for romance 


_| and material for tales of adventure. 


As for the rest of the paragraph it is per- 
haps enough to say that it does not seem 
to agree with a statement in Jansen’s history 
on the ducal power of the Archbishops of 
Cologne in Westphalia, where he points out 
that in 1382 the Archbishop received the right 
to invest the Freigrafen, who were presidents 
of the Vehmic tribunals with the power of 
life and death. As a matter of fact, the view 
that the Church could not shed blood seems 
to have changed somewhat by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The civil authori- 
ties were ordered by several Popes under pain 
of excommunication—a serious thing in the 
Middle Ages—to execute the legal sentences 
that condemned impenitent heretics to the 
stake, that is, the Church provided automati- 
cally for the executioner, after sentence had 
been pronounced. It does not seem unreason- 
able that the Pope should have simplified pro- 
ceedings (assuming that he did so) to help the 
Archbishop, who was also duke of West- 

halia, in the very arduous struggle that he 

ad to wage with anarchy. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HE VERCELLI BOOK (clxvii. 361, 410; 

clxxi, 138).—Mr. Eston Everitr Ericson 
does not mention the article on this subject in 
Speculum (Medieval Academy of America), 
January, 1935, by Dr. S. J. Herben, junr., 
who presents a new theory of how the Ver- 
celli MS. could have reached that Italian 
town. After reviewing all previous theories, 
Dr. Herben says ‘‘ Forster’s theory is based 
on a possibility, the others are in varying 
degrees unlikely, but not all the possible ex- 
planations have been canvassed.’’ He then 
sets the question ‘‘whether or not there was 
an English cleric known to have zone to Ver- 
celli in early times who would have had a 
ver a reason to have transported the 
book thither.’”’ The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
mentions Ulf, the Norman Bishop of Dor- 
chester, who was at the Vercelli synod in 
1050 (1047 in the Chronicle), He was of 
such ill reputation that the chronicler sug- 
gests that he would, at Vercelli, have been 
deprived of his bishopric but that he offered 
bribes, on a large scale. As Dr. Herben says, 
what more suitable bribe could be found than 
a valuable manuscript in the vernacular 
executed by local scribes in the very diocese 
which Ulf was said to administer so badly? 

KATHARINE GARVIN. 


ELWYN: LYTTLETON (clxxi. 157).— 
According to the Diary of Mary, Countess 
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Cowper, Colonel John Selwyn, of Matson, 
M.P., was the father of George Selwyn. 

If this George Selwyn was George 
Augustus Selwyn (1719-1791), the English 
wit and ‘‘man about town,” Mrs, A, H. 
Rapice may get further information in 
Jesse’s ‘ George Selwyn and his Contempor- 
aries’ (1843-4). 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

* Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


(JEARY FAMILY (elxii. 443; clxiv. 301, 

429).—Since your kind publication of my 
enquiry for information about the Geary 
family of Limerick, } have learned that 
William J. Geary, M.D., Mayor of Limer- 
ick in 1845, was a son of John Geary, M.D., 
who was born about 1769. Both were promin- 
ently associated with St. John’s Hospital, 
Limerick. Dr, John married Mary Griffin. 
Of their issue the names of three are known 
to me—William (born about 1800), James 
(born 1803), and Anne (who married an 
O’Farrell). Dr. John had a sister Ellen, 
who married Patrick Griffin, a brother of 
Mary Griffin. The issue of Patrick and 
Ellen numbered thirteen, and it included the 
poet, Gerald Griffin, and two doctors of 
note, Wiliam and Daniel Griffin. I 
shall be very grateful for particulars of Dr. 
John and Ellen Geary’s birthplace and 
parentage, and also of Dr. John’s descend- 
ants, none of whom remain in Limerick. I 
have heard that, a few years ago, the death 
was reported of a General Griffin-Geary, He 
may have been a descendant. 

Another family, whose genealogy I am de- 
sirous of learning, is that of John White 
Geary (b. 1819, d. 1873), who was elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania in 1866. In the 
‘D.N.B.’ he is stated to have been of 
Scottish-Irish descent, but according to the 
‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’ he was 
descended ‘‘ from a Shropshire family one 
of whose members had originally settled in 
Franklyn, Co. Pa.’’ Presumably the family 
here spoken of is the old family which lived 
at High Ercall, and dispersed about the end 
of the seventeenth century. Some of the 
descent from this family is in the College of 
Heralds, but there would appear to be much 
of which no record exists, I incline to the 
belief that if Governor Geary had Irish blood 
at all, it was Anglo-Irish; for while I have 
yet to meet with the record of a Scottish-Irish 
Geary, I have discovered Gearys who lived 
in Ireland, but were of English origin. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Irish Marriages,” 
the Hibernian. Magazine, in June 1800, in- 





cluded the marriage of a Shropshire Gear 
family’s descendant to a lady belonging to, 
very old Isle of Wight family. To justify 
the designation ‘‘ Irish,’ surely the bride. 
groom’s father, or grandfather, had lived ip 
Ireland? The bridegroom’s great-grandfathe 
was Robert Geary, born at High Ercall, wh 
died (? where) in 1682. Robert had seve 
sons, one of whom, John (born where?), i; 
said to have been living, in 1678, at Wall, 
Lambeth. By this John’s second wife, Anne 
he had three sons, John (b. 1731), Thoma 
(b. 1733), and George (b. 1735). From 
Thomas (Captain, R.N.), who was the bride. 
groom’s father, and from George, descents 
are shown on the pedigree. Of the eldest son, 
John, no further account appears. Is it 
known where each of these sons was bom! 
Also when and where their father, John, was 
born ? 

In O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biography ’ is a long 
account of Commander John Geary, R.N,, 
who is described as a member of this family. 
He was born 8 Sept., 1787, at St. Margaret's, 
Kent. Details of his connection will kh 
greatly appreciated. 

The history which I seek, chiefly relates 
to Gearys who lived in the eighteenth century, 
Authoritative records of some Irish Gearys 
may be appropriate :— 

Marriage Licences in Cork and Ross, and 
Cloyne Dioceses :— 


1719 John Gery and Mary  Coolishey 
(Cork and Ross). 

1735 John Gery and Sarah Daniels (Cork 
and Ross). 

1735 Ann Gery and Daniel Hood (Cork and 
Ross). 

1740 Thomas Geary and Elizabeth Bonnett 


(Cork and Ross). 
Margaret Geary and Jacob Pistorius 
(Cork and Ross). 


1745 


1772 John Geary and Hannah Row 
(Cloyne), 

1782 Elinor Geary and John Tongue 
(Cloyne). 

1789 Ellen Geary and James McMurdy 
(Cloyne). 

The first three names have the earlier 


spelling, Gery. The earlier Irish was Gary. 
Landowners registered in 1776:— 
John Geary, of Ardaghvilla, Co. Limerick. 
Thomas Geary, of Greagane, Co. Limerick. 
Thomas Geary, of Arnavilla, Co. Limerick. 
Redmond Geary, of Lackenroe, Carrigtwo- 
hill, Co, Cork. : 
Richard Geary, of Lackenroe, Carrigtwo 
hill, Co. Cork. 
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Thomas Geary, of Killcoolishall, Glanmire, 
Co. Cork, 
William Geary,! of Clonmel, Co. Tip- 
perary. j 
Wills proved in Cork and Limerick 
Dioceses :— 


Year 

17938 The Will of Edmond Geary, of Limer- 
ick (Limerick Diocese). 

1794 The Will of John Geary, of Cloncurry, 
Co, Cork (Cork Diocese). 

17997 The Will of John Geary, of Limerick 
(Limerick Diocese). 

The last mentioned was a prerogative will, 
in which the names appeared of Thomas, a 
gn; and John and Thomas, grandsons. 

Has a forbear of Governor John Geary, or 
of Dr. John Geary, or has a Shropshire 
Geary descendant, perchance been included 
in the foregoing records? For any help given, 
Ishall be very grateful. 

E, C, Geary. 


‘(\RPHELIN ANGLAIS’ (clxix. 368).— 

Under this title, indexed under 
“L’Orphelin,’’ I elaborated an enquiry which, 
by accident, I think I can answer myself, and 
explain a problem which has baffled even 
such French scholars as M, Seymour le Ricci. 
It will be seen that the charming frontis- 
piece was after J. M. Moreau le jeune and 
engraved by de Longueil, and that the author 
of this anonymous play is stated in Mahér- 
ault’s exhaustive monograph on Moreau, No. 
160, to be a certain de Bongal, of whom other- 
wise there is no record whatever. The play, 
as before stated, was produced by the 
Comédiens Ordinaires du Roi at Paris on 
Feb. 26, 1769, according to the title-page of 
the printed version, 

As a matter of fact the play was by M. de 
Longueil, ‘‘gentilhomme de M. de Duc 
lOrléans,”’ and is referred to in Bachau- 
mont’s ‘Mémoires Secrets’ under date 
Janvier 21, 1769 (vol. xix. pp 47-51), and 
again under Janvier 29, 

It is curious that the reputed author and 
the engraver of Moreau’s charming frontis- 
lece should have the same surname. Joseph 

Longueil (1733-1792) was a well-known 
mgraver in connection with ‘ La Henriade ’ 
ad the ‘Contes’ of La Fontaine, among 





1 Eight years previously—in 1768—“ William 

ree of Clonmell,” was enrolled as a “‘ con 
vert” to Protestantism. The surname was 
ptobably written on the Roll as pronounced, 
dd seems to point to English origin. The 
Irish pronunciation was Guiry, sounding the 
“as in “ guile,” “ guide.” 





many others. Probably data concerning the 
‘‘ gentilhomme de M. le Duc d’Orléans ”’ can 
be found in French peerages. At all events 
‘‘de Bongal ’’ as the author can be elimin- 
ated. The error is apparently due to Mahér- 
ault, and possibly his printer read ‘‘ de Bon- 
gal”’ for “ de Longueil,’’ in his “ copy.’’ 

W. Roberts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


F, ROLFE, LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
* (clxxi. 157).—A. F. Rolfe was an 
angling illustrator, He is mentioned in 
‘Angling in British Art,’ by W. Shaw Spar- 
row, 1923. One of his woodcuts is described 
on p. 72. He was, probably, a brother of 
H. L. Rolfe, the Victorian painter of still- 
life fish, 
a. F. 


OOKS FIGURED IN FUNERAL 
MONUMENTS (clxxi. 157).—The tomb 
of Sir Thomas Lucy the third, 1585-1640, in 
the chancel of Charlecote Church, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, shows shelves of books, 
cleverly sculptured in marble. This elabor- 
ate monument presents a fulsome Latin 
epitaph, of funeral sermon type, of which 
this contemporary translation forms part: 

Wherein, though he were so rare proficient 
that hee was accounted a living librarie, yet 
was he uncessantly actuated with an impetuous 
desire after a greater height. . . 

Presumably a laboured way of saying this 
third Sir Thomas was a reading book-lover. 
A full account of him occurs in Mrs, C. C. 
Stopes’ ‘ Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Con- 
temporaries ’ (1907). 

Shakespeare’s stone statue in Westminster 
Abbey, designed by Wm. Kent, and made by 
Peter Sheemakers in 1741, depicts the poet’s 
right arm resting upon a pile of books. This 
was reproduced in lead in 1769 for the 
facade of Stratford-on-Avon’s new Town 
Hall, but the posture was reversed, causing 
the poet to recline his left arm on the books. 
In 1879 it was again sculptured in replica, 
and in stone, to decorate the gardens of 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 

In the churchyard of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury, E.C., is a monument to 
Heminge and Condell, which purports to 
exhibit the 1623 first edition of Shakespeare, 
opened at title-page. The effect of its 
elaborate cost is completely marred by its in- 
accuracy and unfairness, 

Wm. JaGcarp. 


John Gower’s tomb in the nave of South- 
wark Cathedral marks the place where he 
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founded a chantry chapel. His head rests 
on his three books, ‘ Speculum Meditantis ’ 
(written in French), ‘ Vox Clamantis’ 
(Latin) and ‘ Confessio Amantis ’ (English). 


J. ARDAGH. 


OUSE OR WALL TIES: FOLKLORE 
(clxxi, 47).—A_ series of articles on 
Oriental Carpets appeared in the Burlington 
Magazine in 1903. The third of the series 
deals with the Svastika motif which appears 
on so many of them. The writer states 
that 
the symbol is admittedly universal, and 
equally admittedly it ig the basis and the main- 
stay in one form or another of all conventional 
decorative design. It is found everywhere in 
modern life. In our household appointments, 
in our mural decorations, in the shapes and 
adornments of articles of our furniture. Even 
does it come down to us in the shape of those 
old irons on houses with which we are all 
familiar, and which, though a few persons 
fomdly believe them to be so placed for the 
purpose of remedying cracking walls, are re- 
garded by every right-thinking country person 
as a protection against lightning and fire. Un- 
consciously Svastika permeates our whole 
existence, 

The writer illustrates this with three forms 
of the Svastika; the ogee Svastika with a 
crossbar; two semi-circles back to back with 
a crossbar; and a curly S with crossbar. 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


SAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 
HELENA (clviii. 237, 305; clix. 284; 
elxili. 67, 285; clxiv. 286).—The ‘ Merchant 
Taylors’ School Register, 1561-1934,’ edited 
with Biographical Notes, by Mrs. E. P. 
Hart, vol. ii. (no pagination) ; London : 1936, 
contains this entry : 

Pyke, Isaac, 1679-86; b.—, 12, 1671. 

If this boy was identical with the Isaac 
Pyke who was twice governor of St. Helena, 
in 1713. and 1731, then the latter must have 
been about thirty-five years of age when, in 
1706, he was a sea-captain, according to the 
earliest found entry of his name in the India 
Office records (see first reference). 

E, F. M. 


MONTROSE’S ARM (clxxi, 121; s.v. ‘A 

Statue of Flora Macdonald,’ 160).—It is 
recorded in Lloyd’s ‘ Worthies,’ 1766 Ed. 
under ‘‘ Observations on the Life of James, 
Marquess of Montross, Earl of Kincardine, 
etc.,” that his sentence provided that ‘‘ he 
should be beheaded and quartered; his head 
to be fixed upon the Prison-house of Eden- 
burg, and his Legs and Arms over the Gates 


.of King-Killing, that he judged himself 





————. 


of the Cities of Sterling, Glascow, St. John 
Town, and Aberdeen . . . All of which wa 
executed upon him with a great deal of jp. 
sultation.”’ 
So, presumably, his arms found their way 
to the places named. 
H. Kenpra Baker, 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORK: LOYD 

(clxxi, 157).—This sounds like an edi. 
tion of ‘ Lloyd’s Worthies’ (Lowndes says, 
for “ Loyd”’ see ‘“ Lloyd’’) but the 176 
ed. (2 vols.) which I have, is not illustrated, 
and p. 75 of vol. i. deals with Thomas Crom. 
well, so it is not that edition. Has the e- 
quirer looked up the various eighteenth cen. 
tury Lloyds given in Lowndes? 


H. Kenpra Baker, 


HE “‘ SECRET HISTORY,”’ (1690) (clxxi. 
137).—Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ 
states that this is supposed to be by John 
Phillips, ‘‘ who having early imbibed in a 
most plentiful manner the rankest antimon- 
archical principles from that _ villainous 
leading incendiary Joh. Milton his Uncle, but 
not in any university, proved in a short time 
so notable a proficient in his bloody School 


sufficiently qualified publicly to engage in and 
espouse his master’s cmnend : and this he did 
in his ‘ Milton Defensio.’ ’’ 

It was first published in 1690 and is 
described by Wood as ‘‘ a Vile piece.” 

See, as to his other works, ‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ 
under ‘ Edward Phillips,’ his brother. See 
also, Lowndes, under ‘ History ’ and ‘ John 
Phillips (Nephew of Milton).’ 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


OGER PAYNE, BOOKBINDER, 1720-97 
(clxxi, 156). — Attractive relics of this 
skilled binder will be found photographed in 
‘ Book Auction Records,’ vol. ix, 1912. The 
frontispiece portrays a 1623 Shakespeare 
bound by him. At p. 543 is a portrait of the 
1632 Shakespeare, K clothed by him, with 
piece of the poet’s mulberry-tree inserted on 
the inside cover. Facing the latter is Payne's 
original account, photographed, in his holo 
graph, showing the very moderate charge for 
those elaborate bindings. The two formed 
part of a set of the first four editions of 
Shakespeare, 1623-85, sold on 16 July, 1912, 

for £3,500. 
Wma. JAGGARD. 


MERICAN HERALDRY (elxxi. 158).~ 
It might help your correspondent if I 
copy here a printed memorandum dated 1982 
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that was enclosed with a letter kindly sent 
me by the Librarian of the Library of Con- 
Washington, in relation to a 
genealogical enquiry : 
Memorandum: Library of Congress: Office of 
the Secretary : Washington, D.C.—The Library 
of Congress has no Genealogical Indexing 
Bureau, or Department of Genealogy. It has 
a large collection of genealogies and _ local 
histories, but the service that it can render in 
ennection with tkis collection is necessarily 
limited, and by no means extends broadly as 
has been indicated by certain newspaper 
articles. The Library can generally point out 
sources of information, but it can not under- 
take for correspondents research work 
(genealogical or otherwise), which readers on 
the premises undertake for themselves. Were 
it to do so, it would be overwhelmed with ap- 
plications that would divert its assistants 
permanently from their regular duties. The 
Library’s practice in such cases is to refer the 
enquirer to professional workers here in Wash- 
ington, who make the research for a stipulated 
fe. If the names of these are desired they 
will be furnished upon request. 


G. W. Wricut. 


“DECKY SHARP”: HER ORIGINAL 

(clxxi, 157).—From the biographical 
introduction to the Centenary Edition of 
‘Vanity Fair’ by Thackeray’s daughter, 
Lady Ritchie :— 

I may as well state here, that one morning 
a hansom drove up to the door, and out of it 
emerged a most charming, dazzling little lady 
dressed in black, who greeted my father with 
great affection and brillancy, and who, depart- 
ing presently, gave him a large bunch of fresh 
violets. This was the only time ! saw the 
fascinating little person who was by many 
supposed to be the original of Becky; my 
father only laughed when people asked him, 
but he never quite owned it. He always said 
he never consciously copied anyone. It was, 
of course, impossible that suggestions should 
not come to him. 

J. F. M. 


An interesting biography of Sydney, Lady 
Morgan, appears in ‘A Book of Memories of 
Great Men and Women of the Age, from per- 
sonal acquaintance,’ by 8S, C. Hall, F.S.A. 
Mr. Hall states that he first knew her in 
1822, and she was then a woman of “a cer- 
tain age.’’ ‘‘ No subtlety of inquiry could 
trap Lady Morgan into any admission 
about her age.’’ The dates of all her old 
letters were carefully erased. ‘ ‘ What has 
4woman to do with dates... (,) cold, false, 
etroneous, chronological dates! . . . I mean 
to have none of them,’ she wrote.’’ It is, 
however, understood that Sydney Owenson 
was born in 1777. She married Sir Charles 





gma M.D., in 1812, and died on 16 April, 
1859, 

The life of Lady Morgan was one of excite- 
ment from its dawn to ite close. Even when 
a governess, “instructor of youth,” her days 
were never sad, nor did time hang heavily on 
her hands. She was a charming’ companion 
at all periods, and was generally regarded in 
that light rather than as a teacher. Her 
animal spirits were inexhaustible; if not 
handsome, she was pretty, and in person 
attractive; she told Irish stories with in- 
imitable humour, and sang Irish songs with 
singular esprit; she had been familiar with 
‘* society ’’ from her childhood, and had been 
reared in self-dependence; her vanity, her 
value of herself, made her at ease amid the 
great as among the small; like the soldier 
of fortune, she had all to gain and nothing 
to lose, 

She may have stood for the character of 
Becky Sharp. 

JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.3.A., SCOT. 

“ Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


IREBRACE (clxxi. 157).—Among the 

Sloane MSS, (4019 f. 59) is a schedule 

of Sir Basil Firebrace’s medals, eighteenth 
century. 


J. ARDAGH. 


OORFIELDS, LONDON, 1750 (clxxi. 96, 
139).—In ‘ Cripplegate’ by Sir John 
Baddeley, printed for private circulation, 
1921, p. 325, is a reproduction (on reduced 
scale?) of a map of the ward of Cripplegate 
(within and without) taken from Maitland’s 
‘ History of London,’ 1756. 

Also Hennery’s Repertorium contains a list 
of London parishes with dates of their forma- 
tion, or of the earliest known vicars, From 
this it is clear that the district of Moorfields 
in 1750 must have been in the parishes of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, St. Luke, Old Street, pos- 
sibly St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and perhaps 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 

E. A. Waite. 


“ IYVERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN 
WHO WAITS ” (clxxi. 137, 178).—Is 

this the original form? Is it not .. .““‘Who 
can afford to wait”? Disraeli used the 
phrase in reference to Greece, but I cannot fix 
the date :— 

Greece is young, Greece can wait and every- 
thing comes to him who can afford to wait. 

He was referring to a new Constitution in 
Greece, 


ReGinatp B, Fettows. 
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The Library. 


Death and Elizabethan Tragedy. By Theo- 
dore Spencer (Harvard University Press: 
Oxford University Press). 


Mus is -a good subject, not only for its 
obvious significance, but also because it 
leads to fresh consideration of some of the 
central conditions of great poetry. We begin 
with the mediaeval background. Deep-rooted 
in the mediaeval mind was the belief that 
death was the punishment of sin. Perhaps 
more allusion than we get to the Old Testa- 
ment would be in place here. This belief Mr. 
Spencer takes to have been matter-of-fact 
and unemotional in the early Middle Ages 
“an opinion which Bede might counter~but 
in the later Middle Ages charged with all 
the terrors that conscience and imagination 
could call up. The change he attributes 
largely to St. Bernard, whose passionate con- 
templation of the life and the sufferings of 
Christ in a detail unknown before started 
his contemporaries on that vivid imagining 
of doom and dreadful things which for zener- 
ations was to make what comes after death 
both the bodily corruption and the fate of 
the soul—the ruling preoccupation of life. It 
has often enough been shown that the six- 
teenth century altered all this; made life on 
earth the main interest, and death to be 
dreaded not so much for what it leads to as 
for what it parts us from. The vivid inter- 
est in detail was transferred to the present 
life. Yet the mediaeval tradition was latent 
beneath some surface transformation, and 
throughout the course of Elizabethan 
beagedy it supplies that ground of great com- 
mon tradition full of suggestions and subtle 
echoes without which poetry has no depth. 
Here we touch the best part of the book: 
the recognition that on any great subject a 
great tradition is indispensable to great 
poetry. Mr, Spencer prefers to speak here of 
convention, which we think somewhat too 
narrow a word to carry his full meaning, and 
too useful in its own sense to be stretched 
to suit it. True, for much that he has to say 
it does very well; and especially so, where he 
deals with language, and with those associa- 
tions closely assimilated to language, which 
went to make a recognized form for the idea 
of death. He is excellent where he shows 
what the true poet makes of this, and Shake- 
speare’s supremacy here; and when he insists 








that it is the familiarity, whether in 
or vocabulary, of its elements—famili 
shared by poet and audience—that 
poetry its moving quality. It was ah 
thought to illustrate this St. Bern 
prayer at the end of the ‘ Paradiso.’ 
it is hardly sufficiently recognized that 
certain lines—for example, in the sayi 
farewell—the poet, whose treatment o! 
may have begun with convention or t 
reaches and is appealing to something 
audience much deeper. 

The chapter on ‘ Drama and the B 
sance Mind’ is admirable in its close of 
vation and its fertility in suggestion, A Jf 
ing conception in it is that the in 
conflict of ideas about death which 
the observer in the first years of the 
teenth century had much to do not j 
with the character of the drama in gen 
but also, in particular, with § 

are’s turning away from comedy to tr 

e and his greater contemporaries gi 
that conflict at its culminating moment, 
in its highest expression: a moment 
passed away, and with it, so far, the p 
to create tragedy. We are not sure that’ 
view of ies would sustain itself bey 
the range of Elizabethan drama. q 
: The book is a fine piece of original criti 

OsrrTuary. 4 
DWIN SPENCER CHALK.—We 
with great regret the death, 
took place on 24 Aug., of the 
Epwin Spencer Cuatx, who for 
two years had been rector of Ke 
beare with Blackborough, Devon. He @ 
to the parish from Tiverton, where he 
been curate at St. Peter’s Church since, 
first taking orders in 1899 until 1904. | 
his interest in Tiverton our readers have! 
abundant evidence in the selections from 
records which appeared a short time ago 
our columns. These were concerned with’ 
latively recent history; he was no les 
student of its earlier times, and Of 
archaeology of Devonshire. He contri 
a number of treatises to the Deve 
Association, besides his valuable work on 
ancient church of a gg be this, 
Was a rtsman, keen, especially, on Si 
ing. Of t the features of his parich work 
be mentioned his concern for the Trai 
House for Casuals at Blackborough of Wi 
he was chaplain. He was sixty-one yeam 
age. 
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